divided between financial and service restitution. Because only 4 of projects involved experimental designs and most failed to state ade-? even the purpose of the study, Hudson and Galaway (1980b) s that what these reports present as assessments of program effec-s are, instead, descriptions of project outputs and direct costs i to output. Many reports fail to give a clear description of how the m or project operated or to state the logical assumptions linking m inputs with expected outputs or outcomes (Hudson and Galaway . Without clear specification of a program's rationale, activities, ics, or the linkages among these three (i.e., without a clear pro-nodel), and without information on the actual operation of a pro-since most are not implemented exactly as planned), it is impossible ss the integrity of either the program or the outcome (Klein 1979) or ^gram's strength (Hudson and Galaway 1980b). The failure to em-i experimental design means that reported findings are not general-
pite conceptual and methodological shortcomings, however, the of the existing literature did yield a number of tentative conclu-First, restitution and community service programs are feasible; can handle a large number of persons at relatively low cost with jly few in-project failures and result in large amounts of work being ned for community agencies" (Hudson and Galaway 1980b, p. 32). 1, they are sanctions used principally with minor property offenders ave to make small payments that go primarily to business firms, about one quarter of those ordered to pay restitution failed to the order; the larger the payment ordered, the less likely it is to be ited.
3NAL EVALUATIONS OF RESTITUTION PROGRAMS
ut having any data on the feasibility or effectiveness of fledgling tion programs, LEAA decided in 1976 to support a national action m on restitution. In October 1976 it awarded nearly $1.6 million ine percei of the offenders (and 60 percent of the victim respondents) thought the financial restitution sentence had been fair; an even greater proportion i those sentenced to community service (79 percent) viewed it as a fair san< tion, and 71 percent regarded it as a useful or very useful experieno Hudson and Galaway believe that the strong support of community servk is related to the choice given offenders in their service activities, the fai that rich and poor alike may "pay their debt to society" in this way, an the usefulness of the community service experience.
